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children. It is the nature of voluntary response to attract peo-
ple with strong feelings, especially negative feelings, about the
issue in question. A nationwide random sample commissioned
in reaction to the attention paid to Ann Landers's results found
that 91% of parents would have children again.

Voluntary response can easily produce 70% "no" when the truth is
90% "yes." Such data carry no useful information about anyone except
the people who stepped forward. Yet the news media not only report
voluntary response data as if they described a general population, they
also operate call-in and write-in polls that produce more such data. Alert
students will easily find examples. Discussion of anecdotal evidence
and voluntary response makes clear the need for a systematic method
for selecting samples.

The statistician's recommended method is to let impersonal chance
select the sample. Random sampling eliminates the biases of personal
choice, whether by the sampler or by the respondents. The deliberate
use of chance is the most important statistical principle for produc-
ing data. It seems at first unnatural to abandon human judgment, but
chance appears less outrageous when set against anecdotal evidence and
voluntary response. The use of chance is illustrated by simple random
samples, which give all possible samples of the stated size the same
chance to be the sample actually chosen.

Simple random samples are easy to experience in the classroom, first
by drawing names from a hat or varicolored beads from a sampling
bowl. Use of a random number table follows, and finally computer
simulation. Do recall the warning that too rapid introduction of the
computer will obscure the nature of random selection. The more elabo-
rate random sampling designs used in national sample surveys need not
appear in introductory instruction.

The simplest randomized comparative experiments are closely related
to simple random samples. Once again the need for good design can
be made apparent by discussion of some uncontrolled or unrandomized
experiments. Here is an example:

A political scientist interested in the effectiveness of propa-
ganda in changing opinions conducted an experiment with stu-
dent subjects. The students took a test of their attitude toward
Germany, then read German propaganda regularly for several
months, after which their attitude was again measured. The year
was 1940. Between test and retest, Germany invaded and con-
quered Holland and France. The students' attitude toward Ger-
many changed drastically, but we shall never know how much
of this change was due to reading German propaganda.